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sacrifices there and ritual murders were willingly believed by
many who regarded with a suspicious distaste the chants and
ceremonies with which the god was honoured in public, notably
on the occasion of a procession at midsummer, when he was
conveyed to a temple in the outskirts of the city in a chariot
devoutly led by the Emperor himself and accompanied by a mag-
nificent cort&ge, in which senators and knights were expected to
consider it an honour to take part. Presently a female companion
was found for him, first in Minerva, and then, more conformably
to his character and to the family tradition of his priest, in the
Punic Tanit1, and the nuptials were duly celebrated as a public
festival. The Emperor himself divorced a Julia Paula to marry
the Vestal Virgin, Aquilia Severa, excusing the sacrilege by
claiming for the marriage a religious function2. In effect, he
appears to have thought of it as an earthly rendering of the
celestial union. This notion of ritual analogy, of evoking by
representation the energies of the powers that controlled nature,
was nowhere more active than in the cult of the Syrian laallm
and their female counterparts, and the boy's function as priest
would stimulate and indeed consecrate the sensualities and
perversions which we read of in Cassius Dio and in the bio-
graphy in the Historia Augusta. Rome was not now unfamiliar
with the naturalistic religions of the East nor incredulous of the
efficacy of their rites, but it was not prepared to see its emperor
serve as their minister. The incongruity of a circumcised Augustus,
who abstained from the flesh of swine to perform with a ritual
purity the obscenities of a Syrian cult and who paraded in public
tricked out in the effeminate finery prescribed by its ceremonial,
offended a public opinion which was not exacting in morals but
expected a traditional decorum from its rulers.
The offence was aggravated by Elagabalus' claim of supremacy
for the provincial cult of which he was priest, and his placing in
the shrine of his god, as tokens of sovereignty, the symbols of other
deities. The acceptance of the sovereignty of the god would have
given a powerful religious sanction to his own rule, but to attri-
bute to him a policy of strengthening the imperial authority by
attaching it to a solar monotheism would be to magnify and indeed
invert the significance of his action, which was little more than an
exhibition of childish egotism and of the contentiousness of Syrian
fotf/-worship. Nor was the tendency for the solar cults to become
1  See Volume of Plates v, 156, b.
2  apjjLO&vrd re /cal o-ej8a<r/uoz>  elvai ydfiov  tepeca? re ffai lepelas,
Herodian v, 6, 2; cf. Dio LXXX, 9, 3,.,